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HE MOST striking and endur- 

ing monuments in the world 
are the Temples which men have 
built to enshrine their faith; in 
many cases the Temples have out- 
lasted the faith which built them, 
as indicated by the pyramids and 
temples of Egypt and the Parthe- 
non at Athens, and the ruins of 
Ancient Rome. 

The Cross stood but for a day, 
but symbolically it is the world’s 
most indestructible monument. 
Every great Cathedral which has 
arisen is Just its replica. 
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DEDICATION 


RINITY CATHEDRAL, Trenton, as it now stands is a monument to 

Ferdinand W. Roebling, Jr. It was his vision, his interest and his 
open-handed generosity which made the great undertaking possible. 

When the project was first outlined to him, he became immediately 
fired with enthusiasm for it and his splendid gift made it feasible to begin 
construction, upon land already purchased. 

He re-built the Synod Hall, and he built the Crypt, and there will 
still remain enough we hope from his splendid contribution to build the 
great Choir, and perhaps the walls of the Caesarea Chapel. 

Mr. Roebling’s nature was so modest and retiring that we considered 
it a great triumph when he consented to turn the first spadeful of earth 
at the Service for the Breaking of the Ground on May 6, 1935, in the 
presence of the Diocesan Convention. 

He laid the Cornerstone of the Cathedral on the top of the foundation 
of the Crypt and the fact that he did so was another evidence of his great 
personal interest. The surprise that was felt at his doing this showed how 
well-known his reserve of nature was. 

His retiring and self-sinking modesty were the more accentuated by 
the fact that he was a man of unusual executive ability and business 
acumen. The active head of one of America’s greatest industrial enter- 
prises, he had the quiet strength of one of his own steel cables. 

The Crypt impresses everyone with its massive beauty. Strong and yet 
lovely in its lines, it is just such a memorial monument as the heart could 
wish for the quiet, serene spirit of Ferdinand Roebling. In our many 
contacts I learned how reliable he was, and how utterly dependable his 
character. His word was his bond. But one could not really know him 
without strongly feeling his lovableness. He was a gentle-man. He had a 
great heart. His untimely death was a tragic blow. The loss of him is a 
lasting pain. I wish my words could tell how much he meant to his 
family and household and to the community — and to me. 





FERDINAND W. ROEBLING, JR. 


When he gave the money to begin building the Cathedral, he gave 
much more than a material gift; he gave his heart to it and not only his 
interest but his soul. 

He was the first one to be confirmed in the new Cathedral. Citcum- 
stances had prevented Confirmation in his youth, and his retiring dis- 
position had further deferred it in his maturity, but he could not and did 
not resist the urge and appeal of his own realized vision of a great 
Cathedral, so well begun, and he gladly received the Apostolic Rite, 
January 25, on the Feast of St. Paul’s Conversion, and my own twenty- 
first anniversary. 

To be the first whose burial rites were solemnized in the new Cathedral 
seems to make it all the more his memorial. 

It is with a strange mingling of joy and sorrow that I write these 
words. Joy and gratitude to God for His manifest grace working in the 
life of a good man, and grief at our bitter loss of a loving heart and the 
earthly end of a loyal life. 

To his friends—the true gold of service; to his beloved family 
—the bitter pungency of the myrrh; and to God —the fragrance of 
frankincense. 


“Eternal rest grant unto him, O Lord, and may Light perpetual shine 


upon him.” 
SE Be 





FOREWORD 


WHAT IS A CATHEDRAL FOR? 
1, 

ale CATHEDRAL is ‘for God.” It is the united expression of our faith, 

our loyalty to the Kingdom of God and our confidence in its power 
and in the certainty of its coming. The worship of the Cathedral is a 
symbol of our united faith and devotion as a Diocesan Family. It should 
and does bind us together in one common fellowship, ‘‘one holy bond of 
truth and peace, of faith and charity.” The inspiration of these family 
gatherings of and from every part of the Diocese, in services of praise and 
consecration, has an influence far-reaching, and rooted deep in the fabric 
of our lives. 

Ze 

The Cathedral is “for everyone.”’ It is the Church of the Diocese. Here 
are centered all the interests of the whole Church in New Jersey, and the 
point of contact with the whole Church throughout the world. It is a 
missionary enterprise. It should stimulate and symbolize the missionary 
spirit of the Diocese, and that missionary spirit and interest is the very 
breath of the Church’s life; for it means service — the whole circle and 
circumference of Christian service. World evangelism? Yes. Hospitals and 
schools in foreign lands? Yes. Our Indians and Negroes and “the multi- 
tudes brought hither out of many kindreds and tongues’? Yes. The girls 
and boys, the men, the women in every congregation and community and 
all the families in the land. The Institutions where the poor, homeless and 
neglected live and those who by reason of mental or physical disability 
must be cared for; and the prisoners and the outcasts, everyone must be 
remembered and looked out for and reached if possible. The Cathedral 
is Diocesan headquarters for all that service for our fellowmen. Parishes 
can do a part of it, and none of it could be done without their help, but 
the Parish (par-oikia) means near at home and the Diocese (dz-o7-kests) 
means far and wide from where we live. 


5: 

The Cathedral is ‘for ever.’ It is a symbol of the permanence of the 
Christian Faith. It catches something of the majesty of that Power, which 
is great enough to rule the world. God made the world. That is the first 
great affirmation of the Christian Creed. His rule in the world of Nature 
is supreme and absolute, and it is beneficent. That He should rule the 
hearts and lives of men is the charter of the Church’s being. That his rule 
is disputed and denied is the clamor of the World, the Flesh and the Devil. 
We have our Leader’s promise that the “gates of hell’ shall not prevail 
against His Church. It behooves us then to fling wide the gates and “‘lift 
up the everlasting doors that the King of Glory may come in.” 

We build Churches for that; and the Diocesan Church, the Cathedral, 
is and should be the ultimate expression we can give to our faith in our 
Master, and of our loyalty to His Cause, and our confidence in His Vic- 
tory; it is a sign of His conquest because He has won ws; and so He can 
win the world, through us. The Cathedral is a symbol of the Victory that 
overcometh the world, even our Faith. 


BREAKING THE GROUND 
LAYING THE CORNERSTONE 












The first spadeful 
turned by the 
BISHOP 


THE REv. CANON 
STACY-W ADDY 
General Secretary 
of the Society for 
the Propagation of 
the Gospel 


BREAKING THE GROUND 


ERE was broken for the Cathedral Crypt on May 6, 1935, and 
construction was started the following month. 

As a fitting climax to the sesqui-centennial year of the Diocese of New 
Jersey, the cornerstone of the new Trinity Cathedral was laid on October 
5, 1935 in the presence of the Rt. Rev. James De Wolf Perry, Presiding 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church in America. Ferdinand W. Roebling, Jr., 
laid the stone, using a silver trowel presented to him by Charles E. Stokes 
on behalf of the Cathedral Chapter. 

Participating in the service were: The Rt. Rev. Paul Matthews, Bishop 
of New Jersey, assisted by the Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania, the Rt. Rev. Frank W. Creighton, Bishop Suffragan of Long 
Island, and the Rt. Rev. Albion W. Knight, Bishop Coadjutor of New 
Jersey. Addresses were made by the Governor of the State, by the Pre- 
siding Bishop and others. 

On December 31, 1935, the Crypt was completed, and the first service 
was held on January 5, 1936. 





LAYING THE CORNERSTONE 


CONTENTS OF THE CORNERSTONE 

Holy Bible. 

Book of Common Prayer. 

Hymnal. 

One copy of the Constitution of the United States. 

Booklet of Motor Trips in New Jersey prepared for the General Conven- 
tion 

Programme of the General Convention of 1934. 

Programme of the Cornerstone Laying Service. 

Journal of the Diocese (giving list of parishes and clergy). 

Canons of the General Convention. 

Charter of the Cathedral (copy). 

Seal of the Diocese. (Imprint) 

Seal of the State. (Imprint) 

Copy of the Diocesan Paper. 

Names of the Cathedral Clergy and Canons. 

Some memorials of Bishops Croes, Doane, Odenheimer, Scarborough, 
Urban. (Photographs or brief list: of their birth, consecration and 
death, etc.) 

State Gazette Newspaper. 

Copy of Cathedral Age with article about the Cathedral, written by Miss 
Elma L. Johnston. 

Copy of Canon Schuyler’s History of the Roebling Family. 





THE CATHEDRAL CRYPT 
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THE CATHEDRAL, GRYPT 


dhe building is of Norman type, characterized by the round arch, 
octagonal pillars, great thickness of wall, and by extreme simplicity 
in decoration. (Note lines on pillars. ) 

This was the earliest form of large church construction in the British 
Isles, and the idea of the development of the Anglican Communion will 
be carried out in the structure above ground which will be English Gothic. 

The outstanding feature of the construction is the exceptional use 
made of re-enforced concrete to achieve the various outlines required by 
the architect. Specially fine lumber and careful millwork was used for all 
“forms.” Engineers consider this building an outstanding example of re- 
enforced concrete work in ecclesiastical art. 

The architect is Samuel Mountford of the P. L. Fowler Company, 
Trenton, and the builders were the Karno-Smith Company, Inc., also of 
Trenton. 


DIMENSIONS 


Length of outside walls, 169 feet. Width at Transept, 75 feet. 

Large Columns, Approximately 8 feet by 9 feet. Greatest thickness of 
wall, 6 feet 8 inches. 

Approximately thirteen million pounds of material, mostly concrete, 
were used, in addition to 100,000 feet of lumber for the “forms’’ and 
protective roof. 

The main columns are calculated for a load of 4,700 tons, giving an 
adequate margin of safety for the central tower. The floor is of stone 
slabs, quarried at Scranton, Penna. 

The interior fittings of the Crypt are those of Trinity Church, Academy 
Street, which was founded in 1859. 
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OLD TRINITY CHURCH, ACADEMY STREET 














CHOIR AND WEST END. TRINITY CHURCH 


A GUIDE TO THE CRYPT 


The Font is from Trinity Church and is made of 
carved marble. The position of the Font near the door 
is symbolic of the fact that Holy Baptism is the sacrament 
of initiation into the Christian Faith. 

“Except a man be born of water and of the spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” — St. John m1:3 

The South Transept is arranged for the children’s 
chapel and is called the Bethlehem Chapel. A special 
§ _—_gtoup of children’s books will be found on a side table. 








The High Altar is of fine carved limestone and was carefully taken 
down at Trinity Church (first week of January, 1936) and reconstructed 
piece by piece. Under the canopies of the High Altar you may see a statue 
of St. John (the left or Gospel side) and Moses (the right or Epistle side) . 


The Sanctuary Lamps are 
in memory of Wm. H. 
Brokaw. “And there were 
seven lamps of fie burning 
before the Throne which 
are the Seven Spirits of 
God.” 

The Bishop’s Throne was 
given by Bishop Matthews 
at the time Trinity Church, 
Academy Street became the 
Cathedral. 

The Pastoral Staff in 
front of the Throne repre- 
sents the Bishop's spiritual 
authority even though he 
may not be present. This 
Staff was presented by the 
Diocese to Bishop Mat- 
thews on his tenth anniver- 


Sary. 








The Clergy and Choir Stalls were designed by the Architect and 
executed by Cunningham & Hacker of Philadelphia. 





The Carved Altar Rail was in use at Trinity Church, Academy Street. 
The Ambulatory, or aisle behind the High Altar, is used as the 
Working Sacristy. It is here that members of the Altar Guild prepare the 
Sacred Vessels, linens and flowers for the Altar. Three burial vaults have 
been prepared beneath the Altar for the Bishops of New Jersey. Here is 
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interred the body of the late Rt. Rev. R. E. Urban, Bishop-Suffragan, 
whose life work was the building of All Saints Parish, and the first 
Church on this site. 


The opening on the north side of the Sanctuary wall is the Piscina, 
which has a drain leading to the earth, and into which is poured water 
used in the cleansing of the Sacred Vessels. 

The Organ is in memory of John H. Stewart, Easter, 1891. 

The North Transept is to be also used as a Chapel in which the 
Blessed Sacrament is to be reserved for the sick. Here a Special Memo- 
rial of an Altar Triptych has already been designed in memory of the 
Rev.. Wm. Reid Cross, D.D., late rector of Trinity Church, Elizabeth. In 
this altar there will be also a reliquary tabernacle of bronze, to contain 


the “Rolling Stone” given to the Cathedral by the Armenian Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. This tabernacle is the gift of the Rev. Chas. Stuart Straw. 
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At the West end of the Crypt in the North Aisle is a tablet recording 
the gift of the Crypt by Mr. Ferdinand W. Roebling, Jr. 


The Cathedral Choir is composed of members (men, 
women and boys) of the choirs of Trinity and All 
Saints, the two parishes which united in the Cathedral. 

A peal of three bells which were given by the Citi- 
zens of Trenton to Trinity Church in 1864 have been 
re-hung in the Tower of All Saints Chapel. The bells 
were rung for the first time in many years on January 
D ALOSG. 

In the Sanctuary in front of the Credence, may be 
seen a pebble which is the first stone given to the 
Cathedral. It came from Montana wrapped in paper 
money. 


THE WINDOWS IN THE CRYPT 
The glass in the Crypt is designed first of all to 
admit light, then to enhance the light by color, added 
to which is the symbolic beauty of Christianity. Having 
seen that ample light will penetrate the windows of the Crypt, the 
craftsman introduced symbols of simple character. 





THES SYNOD HALE 








HES YINOD HALL 


lee Council or Synod Hall has been remodeled from the original All 
Saints Church, which was built in 1896. This Hall is used particularly 
for meetings of the Diocesan Convention and other general Diocesan 
gatherings. 

The interior of this chamber has been left as much as possible in its 
original feeling. The beamed ceiling is as it was. The space where at one 
time the Altar was, is now the location of the Bishop’s Throne and chairs 
for other officials. The wall above has been decorated with the Seal of the 
Diocese, held by two Angels on a diapered background. The entire scheme 
is bordered with a continued garland of goldenrod and violets, entwined 
with the New Jersey State colors of blue and gold. Underneath, on the 
paneling, one sees the shields of the twelve apostles, placed in order 
according to the Gospel of St. Matthew. 

St. Peter is represented by the two crossed keys. They recall Peter’s 
confession and Our Lord’s statement regarding the office of the keys, 
which He committed to the Church on earth. (See St. Matthew xvi.) 

St. Andrew is represented by the two fishes crossed, recalling his 
original occupation, and his call to be a fisher of men. 

St. John, the beloved disciple—A chalice from which arises a serpent. 
Early writers state that an attempt was made on his life, by giving him 
a poisoned chalice but the Lord preserved him. Many other attempts were 
made to kill him, yet St. John is said to be the only apostle who died a 
natural death, having attained a great age. 

St. James, the son of Zebedee—A Pilgrim’s Staff, from which hangs 
a wallet. He was one of the three chosen as the familiar companions of 
our blessed Lord. He was one of the three present on the mountain who 
witnessed the Transfiguration of our Lord and he was one of the three 
present during the agony in the garden. 

St. Philip—aA tall cross and two loaves of bread, recalling the remark 
he made to our Lord when feeding the multitude. St. John vi:5-7 “When 
Jesus then lifted up his eyes and saw a great company come unto him, he 
saith unto Philip, ‘Whence shall we buy bread, that these may eat?’ And 
this he said to prove him: for he himself knew what he would do. Philip 


answered him, ‘Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not sufficient for 
them, that every one of them may take a little.’”’ 

St. Bartholomew—A shield with two flaying knives. It is said that he 
was seized by the governor of Adrianople, where he was preaching, was 
flayed alive, and then crucified. He carried the gospel through the most 
barbaric countries of the east, penetrating into the remoter parts of India. 

St. Thomas—A carpenter’s square and a spear. This once doubting 
apostle is believed to have preached the gospel in India. There he was 
stoned, shot down with arrows, and left dying alone, until a pagan priest 
ran him through with a spear. He is said to have erected a church with 
his own hand at Meliapur, East India. Hence, the carpenter’s square. He is 
the patron saint of builders. 

St. Matthew, the publican—Three purses, reminding us of his original 
calling. He collected taxes. After the Ascension, St. Matthew remained 
some years in Judea, and there wrote the gospel to teach his countrymen 
that Jesus was their true Lord and King, as foretold by the prophets. St. 
Matthew afterwards preached the faith far and wide, and is said to have 
finished his course in Parthia. 

St. James, the Less—A saw, to bring to mind that this apostle was 
sawn asunder. This apostle labored diligently in and about Jerusalem. 
Hegesippus, a very ancient historian, declares that he was taken to the top 
of a temple and thrown into mid-air. He was seriously injured but stag- 
gered to his knees and implored the Lord to forgive his enemies. The 
enraged Jews stoned him, and as he lay dying, a fuller dashed out his 
brains with a fuller’s bat. He is said to have been ninety-six years of age 
when he suffered this horrible martyrdom. His dead body was sawn 
asunder, hence the symbol of the saw. 

St. Simon—aA book on which lies a fish. He is called a fisher of men 
through the gospel-power. St. Simon was also called Zelotes or the Zealot 
by the other disciples. Armed with this Zeal he went forth to combat un- 
belief and sin, and made many conquests for his divine Lord. 

St. Jude—His symbol is a boat, owing to the fact that he traveled far 
on his missionary journeys, accompanied by St. Simon. St. Jude was a 
brother to St. James, the Less. They were called “brethren of the Lord,” 
owing to their relationship to His Blessed Mother. 
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St. Matthias—A book and a battle-axe. St. Matthias was chosen by the 
Church to take the place of Judas Iscariot. 


THE WINDOWS IN THE SYNOD HALL 

Entering the Synod Hall to your immediate left and under the gallery 
you will see four small windows with the symbols of the four Fathers of 
the Church—St. Athanasius, St. Chrysostom, St. Clement and St. Gregory 
the Great. They are also called the Doctors of the Church. The Fathers 
or Doctors of the Church are looked upon as the great defenders of the 
teachings of the Evangelists during the storm and stress which overtook 
the Church during the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries. 

On the stairway leading to the floor below is a window symbolizing 
Adam and on the landing of the stairs leading to the gallery is another 
window symbolizing Eve. 

In the main part of the Hall, on the left, are six windows which 
represent the Bishops who presided at some of the important synods in 
the history of the Church or were the great leaders of the Church in 
their day. Scattered through the windows are incidental symbols pertain- 
ing to the figure portrayed. 

They are: 

St. James, A.D. 49, who presided at the Council of Jerusalem. The 
lower part of this window contains the shield or Coat of Arms of 
Jerusalem. 

St. Restitutus, Bishop of London, who attended the Council at Arles, 
France, A.D. 314. Also the Coat of Arms of Arles. 

The next window contains symbols of S¢. Alban, the first Christian 
martyr of England, A.D. 303 and St. Patrick (Fifth Century). 

Third window: St. Augustine, Archbishop of Canterbury, England, 
A.D. 597, and St. Wilfrid, Bishop of York, A.D. 664. 

In the next window we see the names of St. David of Wales, A.D. 
601 and St. Columba of Iona, A.D. 597. 

Fifth window: St. Helier of the Isle of Jersey, sixth century; and the 
Rt. Rev. John Croes, D.D., the first Bishop of New Jersey, 1815-1832. 

The last small window on the left side contains the name of St. Aidan, 
A.D. 651, and St. Cuthbert, A.D. 687. These two together with those 


named in the second and fourth windows are Saints from the early Anglo- 
Saxon period down to the late Norman period. Included in this period are 
the Saints shown on the glass windows on the right side of the Hall. They 
are: the Ven. Bede, A.D. 735; St. Dunstan, A.D. 988; St. Anselm, 
A.D. 1109 and St. Hugh of Lincoln, A.D. 1200. All of these windows 
contain the Symbols of the Saints named. 

The Rose Window over the gallery represents first: The Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. Then, the Lamb surrounded by the seven gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, which are symbolized by the seven white doves. The 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost are: Wisdom, Understanding, Counsel, 
Ghostly (Spiritual) Strength, Knowledge, True Godliness and Holy Fear. 
(Revelation v:12.) 

The Lamb of God, reclining on the Book with the Seven Seals is a 
symbol of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Surrounding the Lamb is the Vine with 
twelve bunches of Grapes, representing the twelve Apostles. And around 
these symbols is a light blue border which is the River of Life. 


The artist who executed the new windows in the Synod Hall and in 
the Crypt is Mr. Valentine F. D’Ogries of New Hope, Pa. 
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BISHOPS OF NEW JERSEY 


THE Rt. REV. JOHN Crogs, D.D. 


Upper left, opposite page Nov. 19, 1815—July 26, 1832. 
THE RT. REV. GEORGE WASHINGTON, DOANE, D.D., LL.D. 

Upper right, opposite page Oct. 31, 1832—April 27, 1859. 
THE RT. REv. WILLIAM HENRY ODENHEIMER, D.D. 

Lower left, opposite page Oct. 13, 1859—Aug. 14, 1874. 
THE RT. Rev. JOHN SCARBOROUGH, D.D. 

Lower right, opposite page Feb. 2, 1875—March 14, 1914. 
THE RT. REv. PAUL MATTHEWs, D.D. 

Center, opposite page Jan. 25, 1915— 


THE RT. REv. ALBION WILLIAMSON KNIGHT, D.D. 

Left, below Bishop Coadjutor, Oct. 9, 1923 to Nov. 5, 1935. 
Formerly Bishop of Cuba, 1904 to 1914. 

THE RT. REv. RALPH ERNEST URBAN, S.T.D. 

Center, below Bishop Suffragan, Nov. 11, 1932 to May 18, 1935. 

THE Rt. Rev. WALLACE J. GARDNER, D.D. 

Right, below Bishop Coadjutor, June 6, 1936— 





PUFURE OF THE CATHEDRAL 











His BEATITUDE THORGOM 
ARMENIAN PATRIARCH OF JERUSALEM 


THE FUTURE OF THE CATHEDRAL 


Se: and windows, removed from Trinity Church, Academy Street, 
are now stored within the Crypt loft and will be used in the fabric 
of the Cathedral above ground. In addition to the main structure, of 
which an architect's drawing may be seen in the Synod Hall, the Chapel 
of the Blessed Virgin, known as the Lee Memorial, has been removed 
from its original site on Academy Street, and will be reconstructed. 

There will also be a Caesarea or Jersey Chapel. The Jersey Chapel will 
be in the first place a monument to all former Bishops of New Jersey, and 
special memorials of Croes, Doane, Odenheimer, Scarborough, Knight 
and Urban are to be incorporated. It will also be symbolic of the fact that 
the Cathedral is the Church of the whole Diocese, as stones from all the 
old Colonial Parishes will be set in the walls, and the names of all the 
Congregations of the Diocese of New Jersey will also be there perpetuated. 

Also, as Caesarea is just the ancient Latin name which later came to be 
pronounced Jersey, memorials of the Caesareas of the Holy Land are to 
be incorporated —a stone from Caesarea Philippi, in the mountains of 
Palestine, where Our Lord asked His Disciples, "Whom do men say that 
I am and whom do ye say that I am?’’—and Peter made the great con- 
fession, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God!’’—and our 
Saviour replied to him “And thou art Peter, (a Stone) and upon this 
Rock (of Faith) I will build my Church!” and so we have a little rock 
from Caesarea Philippi for our Jersey Chapel. 

And it was at the other Caesarea by the Sea in Palestine, where Cor- 
nelius, the first Gentile convert to Christianity, was baptized by St. Peter 
(Acts 10) and here it was that St. Paul was imprisoned for two years 
before he appealed to Caesar, and here he made his great defence before 
Agrippa (Acts 26), and so we have a stone from Caesarea Maritima. 

And other stones from the venerable and sacred, historic shrines of our 
Faith are to be set here; stones from the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem, from the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem, from Nazareth, 
and Jericho, from Bethany and from Jacob’s Well, and from Damascus 
Road where St. Paul saw the Light and heard the Voice from Heaven, 


which changed his life, converted his soul, and altered the history of the 
world. 

As our roots are in old Jersey we have stones from St. Helier’s Church 
in the Isle of Jersey and from the Oratory where he lived. And to show 
our English ancestry, we shall have stones from Glastonbury, Canterbury 
and York. 

There is one stone, however, that we shall guard most zealously and 
prize most highly. This is a fragment of the so called “Rolling Stone,” 
which is in the possession of the Armenian Patriarch of Jerusalem and was 
given by His Beatitude Thorgom to Bishop Matthews for the Cathedral. 
This stone is believed to be the very stone that was rolled away from our 
Saviour’s sepulchre at dawn on the first Easter Day. It will be preserved 
in a reliquary tabernacle, for the time being in the Chapel of the Sacra- 
ment in the Crypt, until our Caesarea Chapel can be built. 

No Cathedral in America possesses so wonderful a relic. It is indeed as 
His Beatitude the Armenian Patriarch describes it, when he said “I am 
giving you this to be in your new Cathedral the chief cornerstone of your 
Faith.” 

The Resurrection of our Lord zs the ‘“‘chief cornerstone of our Faith.” 
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TRANSCRIPTION 


Armenian Patriarchate 
Jerusalem 12 February 1935 


To the Very Reverend Bishop Paul Matthews, 
Bishop of the Episcopalian Church in New Jersey. 
Dear Brother in Christ: 

Your message of sympathy to us and to our institution wafted from 
the sea, brought us much pleasure and joy. We are happy to see how 
piously you have been impressed by your pilgrimage to the Shrines of 
Our Lord and may the Blessings of God reward you and your Flock. 

We are remitting today to Father Bridgeman, who kindly took the 
care of forwarding it to you, the promised relic with its document, in 
order that you may make it the first and strongest Corner Stone of Chris- 
tian Faith in your Caesarea Chapel to be built in your new Cathedral. 

Calling the Blessings of the Almighty on you and Your Holy Church, 
we remain, 

With brotherly love in Christ, 
Archbishop Thorgom 
Armenian Patriarch of Jerusalem. 


TRANSCRIPTION 


Armenian Patriarchate 
Jerusalem 


Not far from our Cathedral of St. James, on the northern side of it, 
there is an Armenian Convent, called ‘“The Convent of the Holy Saviour,” 
which is said to be authentically the site of the second prison of Our 
Lord and the site where part of the Passion of Our Lord took place. 

From the olden times, 1. e. earlier than the 13th century, as it is seen in 
our records, to this place as transferred the Stone which was rolled 
from the Tomb of Our Lord. It is inset into the Altar which is on the 
‘Bema’ of the church and to it pilgrims of all nations come with rev- 
erential spirit. 

It is from this Stone that we send you a small piece, to you Paul 
Matthews, our Brother in Christ, Bishop of the Episcopalian Church in 
New Jersey, that it may be placed in the new built Cathedral Church of 
the said City as a remembrance of our unchanging love and of the bless- 
ing of this Holy City. 

We pray the Holy Spirit of God to pour the Blessings of His Favour 
upon all who trust in His Guidance and to receive according to His 
Good Pleasure, the prayers of all Christians as of all those who under 
the shelter of His Benevolence pray with a sincere heart to God, the 
Father of all mankind. 

Archbishop Thorgom 
Armenian Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem 8th February 1935. 


HISTORICAL NOTE 


VEN in these days of speed and stupendous building operations, erec- 
E tion of cathedrals is, in most instances, a deliberate process. In the 
Middle Ages, the greatest era of cathedral building in the world’s history, 
men were content to permit even centuries to elapse between the begin- 
ning and completion of those magnificent structures in Europe which are 
a glorious part of the whole world’s heritage. Funds ran out or there was 
an occasional slight falling off from the spiritual exaltation that prompted 
the erection of these superb temples of worship. 

Though centuries might pass before they were brought to completion, 
this patient construction did not deprive the people building them of their 
spiritual inspiration. Even in their unfinished state they expressed man’s 
aspirations and his yearning for God. Through the long years since they 
have profoundly influenced countless millions. 

Our progress in cathedral building in America may not be quite so 
slow today, but certainly several generations will have lived their allotted 
span before the National Cathedral at Washington or St. John the Divine 
in New York City, to mention only two, are completed. 

It is quite probable that many now deeply concerned in the building 
of Trinity Cathedral, in Trenton, for the Diocese of New Jersey, will have 
passed away before that structure is finished. Depleted funds may bring 
the work to temporary standstills until, with renewed spiritual yearnings, 
donations will again pour in. 

All the while the incomplete fabric will stand an appealing witness 
for God and a challenge to His followers. Interest in finishing it will never 
be allowed to die for there has been formed a continuing organization 
“pledged to the completion of Trinity Cathedral, to the Glory of God 
and for the salvation of men.” 

On October 5, 1935, immediately following the ceremonies of the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone, the Guild of Cathedral Builders of New Jersey 
was organized. Communicants of the Diocese, who had gathered that 
beautiful Autumn day for the service that marked the first actual construc- 
tion on the Cathedral project, met at the request of Bishop Matthews, in 
the Synod Hall. 


Hearts were lifted up in gratitude for the splendid beginning of the 
great work, made possible by Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand W. Roebling, Jr. 

There was at the time a realization that the successful culmination of 
the undertaking would be possible not through the superb giving of one 
person or a few persons, but through the efforts of every individual mem- 
ber of the Diocese over a considerable period of years. The completed 
building is to cost at least $1,000,000, and there should be an endowment 
sufficient to carry the overhead expenses. As in medieval days this sum 
will probably be raised slowly. Therefore the proposal of Bishop Matthews 
that a Guild of Cathedral Builders be formed seemed entirely fitting. 

Bishop Matthews was elected honorary president of the Guild. This 
was as it should be, for the Bishop will be known in the history of the 
Diocese as the Cathedral Builder. He is the successor in office of the Rt. 
Rev. John Scarborough who during his long and constructive administra- 
tion frequently emphasized the need for a Bishop’s Church which would 
be a centre from which the activities of the Diocese would radiate and a 
means of promoting a deeper spiritual life among its communicants. Dur- 
ing his episcopate, Christ Church, Trenton, was established as the Pro- 
Cathedral. 

Shortly after the consecration of Bishop Matthews, new impetus was 
given to the Cathedral project when through his efforts the Cathedral 
Foundation was formed. Bishop Matthews holds the belief of Bishop 
Scarborough in the necessity of a Cathedral for a richer and more fruitful 
diocesan life. 

Mrs. Ferdinand W. Roebling, Jr., a devoted member of Trinity Cathe- 
dral was elected president of the Guild. Long before downtown Trinity 
Church became the Cathedral of the Diocese, Mrs. Roebling was a gener- 
ous and loyal member. During the rectorate of the late Dr. Hamilton 
Schuyler she gave many handsome memorials to the church. 

Mr. Roebling, her husband, who died early in June of this year, was 
equally faithful to Trinity and served for years as a vestryman. He was a 
believer in the Cathedral project and upon the acceptance of his parish 
church as the Bishop’s Church by the Cathedral Foundation, he became a 
member of the then formed minor Chapter. 
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ALL SAINTS CHAPEL 
THE LADY CHAPEL OF THE CATHEDRAL 


The fifty year-old downtown church, although interesting architec- 
turally and rich in traditions, was utterly inadequate to serve the Diocese 
as a Cathedral. Ground for an enlargement of the edifice and for erection 
of necssary diocesan buildings was not available except at prohibitive 
costs. For this reason half of a very large city block in the western end of 
Trenton, immediately adjoining All Saints Church and its rectory, was 
acquired as a Cathedral site and the parishes of All Saints and Trinity 
were merged into a Cathedral parish. 

Mr. Roebling’s first gift to the Cathedral project was sufficient to re- 
model All Saints parish hall (which was the original All Saints Church) 
as a Synod Hall of great dignity and beauty. And his munificent gift also 
made possible the building of the massive and impressive Crypt. 

J. J. Thomas, of the minor Chapter and treasurer of the Cathedral, is 
treasurer of the Cathedral Builders’ Guild and the Rev. Robert B. 
Gribbon, Canon Residentiary, is the secretary. 

Four types of memberships have been created in the Guild. A con- 
tributing member is one who makes a single donation of any sum up to 
$100; a sustaining member is one who has pledged an annual subscription 
during his life time; a life member makes a single gift of any amount 
from $100 to $500 and a Founder contributes $500 or upward. 

There are now 240 members of the Guild, representing many parishes 
in the Diocese. Among them are 31 members of the diocesan branches of 
the Girls’ Friendly Society. 

Although the actual amount of cash in hand today is not large, only 
$4,500, there is a substantial amount pledged. 

Beside money pledges, there are others of memorials of various sorts. 
The P. L. Fowler Company, architects of the Cathedral, whose members, 
the late Percy L. Fowler, Samuel Mountford and A. E. Micklewright are 
Churchmen, have pledged a window in memory of the Rev. Milton A. 
Craft, for 40 years rector of Grace Episcopal Church, Trenton (where Mr. 
Mountford is a vestryman). Mrs. Roebling will give a window in memory 
of Canon Schuyler, and the daughter and sons of the late Mrs. Samuel 
Meredith Dickinson have signified their intention of giving a window as 
her memorial. 


A sum has been received for a folding reredos or triptych for one of 
the Cathedral chapels to commemorate the Rev. William Reid Cross, 
D.D., late rector of Trinity Church, Elizabeth. Miss Helen Emerson, 
secretary to Bishop Matthews, has given forty ounces of silver to be con- 
verted into some memorial for one of the chapels. The Rev. Chas. Stuart 
Straw has given as a thank offering a fund for the Reliquary Tabernacle to 
contain the “Rolling Stone.” The Rev. Harold J. Sweeny is giving a me- 
memorial to his sister, a faithful member of Christ Church, Trenton. 

One of the first gifts to the Cathedral was a pebble from Montana 
which was received wrapped in a ten dollar bill. The tiny stone has been 
incorporated in the sanctuary itself in front of the credence. This was an 
initial gift from Mrs. John Dooling, Bishop Matthews’ daughter. 

Already in use at the Cathedral is a large silver cross, the gift of two 
faithful members of St. John’s Church, Elizabeth. In the will of Miss 
~ Lucia Elizabeth Catlin, one of the donors, it was provided that old silver 
which had belonged to her family for generations, should be given to 
Bishop Matthews to be made into some suitable article for the Church. 
Other family silver was given by Miss Susan Miller Williamson, of Eliza- 
beth, an intimate friend and companion of Miss Catlin for many years. It 
was decided that the silver could be used in no finer way than as a pro- 
cessional cross. This was designed by Samuel Mountford and although 
simple in style, it is impressive. The staff is of ebony. 

The cross was first used at the General Convention of the Church in 
Atlantic City in 1934 and has been carried since then in special services in 
the Crypt. A bit of silver remaining has since been made into a box to 
hold the Eucharistic wafers. 

When the superstructure of the Cathedral is erected, there will be in- 
corporated in the fabric a collection of stones from the Holy Land, 
collected by Bishop Matthews on his travels last year. One stone is from 
St. Stephen’s Gate, in the east wall of Jerusalem, where the first Christian 
martyr, St. Stephen, was stoned to death. Saul of Tarsus was one of those 
who killed him. Another stone is from St. George’s Cathedral, Jerusalem. 

Other stones come from the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem 
and the Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem. There are small ones from the 
Damascus Road, Capernaum, the Dead Sea and Jacob’s Well. 


Beside these there are stones from the Town Church of St. Helier, Isle 
of Jersey, and a ‘“‘mensa” or altar slab carved from a stone taken from 
the foundation of St. Mary’s Church, Burlington and used in the altar of 
the Bishops’ Chapel at the General Convention of the Church in 1934 at 
Atlantic City, another “‘mensa’’ also used at the General Convention is 
from St. Peter’s Church, Perth Amboy. 

Exceeding all the other stones in interest, however, is a portion of 
the stone that was rolled away from the tomb of Christ on the morn- 
ing of His Resurrection. This was a gift to Bishop Matthews and the 
Diocese of New Jersey from the Armenian Patriarch because of his deep 
personal friendship for the New Jersey Bishop and his deep interest in 
the Cathedral being built here. 





THE SEPULCHRE STONE 

According to records of the Armenian Patriarchate dating back to the 
early centuries of Christianity, the stone which has been built into the 
altar of the convent of the Holy Saviour and from which the piece now 
in Trinity Cathedral was taken, actually stood before the Holy Sepulchre. 
During many centuries it has been visited by devout pilgrims. 

No formal campaign for funds has been launched by the Cathedral 
Builders’ Guild, because of the multiplicity of appeals at the present time. 
Rather the Guild is devoting itself to the creation of wider contacts in the 
Diocese and a closer union of all the communicants into an external con- 
gregation of the Bishop’s Church. It is expected that as a result there will 
be a steadily growing interest in the Cathedral itself and an increased 
desire on the part of individual communicants to see the beautiful new 
Trinity Cathedral completed. Already the Diocese has shown signs of 
being more “Cathedral conscious,” and the Crypt, the only portion of the 
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edifice yet erected, has become the place around which diocesan activities 
center. The impressive opening service of the Crypt, January 5 last, made 
an abiding impression on the congregation, made up of men and women 
from all parts of the Diocese. 

Even in these few months, associations have gathered around the 
Crypt. Beneath its beautiful chancel, in one of the three vaults built under 
the sanctuary, lies the body of the beloved Rt. Rev. Ralph Ernest Urban, 
who served devotedly for three years as Suffragan Bishop of the Diocese. 
His untimely death brought to a close 35 years of service to the Church 
in the neigborhood of the Cathedral, for he was the first and only rector 
of All Saints Church, built on a portion of what has recently become the 
Cathedral grounds. Bishop Urban died May 18, 1935, a week after the 
Diocesan Convention in the sesquicentennial year of the Diocese of New 
Jersey which was marked by the breaking of ground for the new Cathe- 
dral. He was buried at Whitemarsh, near Philadelphia, but with the 
consent of his family, his body was re-interred in the Cathedral Crypt. 
The burial service was attended by many of his former parishioners and 
men and women in other parts of the Diocese who had grown to know 
and love him. 

In the Crypt also, on June 3, 1936, the Rt. Rev. Wallace J. Gardner, 
former vicar of the Chapel of the Intercession, New York City, was con- 
secrated Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese of New Jersey. 

Another notable service was that held in May for the presentation of 
the Children’s Lenten Offering. The Crypt was filled on that occasion 
with boys and girls, some of whom traveled long distances from the ex- 
treme ends of the Diocese to attend it. 

By strange chance, the funeral of Mr. Roebling, the Cathedral’s great- 
est benefactor, was the first one held in the Crypt. The simple, affecting 
service of the Church was conducted by Bishop Matthews and Bishop 
Gardner, assisted by the Canon Vicar, the Rev. Frederick B. Halsey and 
Canon Robert B. Gribbon. 

While services in the Crypt and the journeys made by members of 
the Diocese to participate in them, are the greatest means of creating an 
appreciation of the Cathedral as a focal point in the spiritual development 
of the people, the influence of cathedrals in the lives of men today, will be 


brought home to every parish during the coming year. This will be accom- 
plished by an illustrated lecture on Cathedral Building in America, pre- 
pared by Canon Gribbon and Canon Halsey. It tells the story of the cathe- 
drals of this country, those in process of erection and those recently built. 
and it will be illustrated with slides of these structures and others showing 
the progress on Trinity Cathedral from the laying of the corner stone to 
the present time. This will be given in various parishes of New Jersey 
upon invitation of the rectors. 

In addition, bulletins are being issued by the Cathedral Builders’ Guild 
of New Jersey, telling of activities at the Cathedral and the operations 
underway. 

Headquarters of the Guild have been established in the offices ad- 
joining All Saints Chapel. Here also is found a guide who escorts visitors 
through the Crypt, pointing out its architectural features, and explaining 
the symbolism of the windows and the carving of the high altar, stalls 
and other portions of the edifice. Ever since the Crypt was formally 
opened there have been many visitors, a surprising number from other 
faiths. Some have been well known architects and architectural students, 
while of course a large number were members of the Anglican Com- 
munion, some from far distant places. 

On the Cathedral grounds now are also All Saints Chapel, the lovely 
15th century type Gothic building erected in 1927 to replace the older 
church. This little architectural gem is now a chapel of the Cathedral. 
There are also the Synod Hall, the Dean’s residence, occupied at present 
by Bishop Gardner, homes for the Vicar and Canon Residentiary and a 
Cathedral house where offices of Cathedral boards and departments are 
located. 

The Annual Meeting of the Guild is set for Armistice Day, November 
ith, the day of Bishop Urban’s Consecration. 

No building operations are under way at the Cathedral at present. 
Studies, however, are being made by Mr. Mountford for the superstruc- 
ture. In accordance with the traditions in Cathedral building, the east or 
Altar end will be erected first, and the present idea is to build the chancel 
up to the crossing, providing a temporary place of worship while the other 
sections of the Cathedral are being built. 

ELMA LAWSON JOHNSTON 
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SPECIAL MEMORIALS 
ARCHITECT'S SKETCHES 
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A CLERESTORY WINDOW 


SPECIAL MEMORIALS 


F OR those who are interested in the approximate cost of the various 
parts of the Cathedral, the following list is presented: 


Baptistery 
Font 


High Altar 
Reredos 
Figures 


Organ 


Windows: 
East Window 
Clerestory 
Aisle 
West end 
Transepts 


Pillars 

Capitals and arches 
Bell Tower 
Carillon 


Pews, each 
Lighting Fixtures, each 


$25,000. 
3,000. 


5,000. 
5,000. 
5,000. 


25,000. 


9,000. 
2,500. 

500. 
5,000. 
9,000. 


500. 
500. 
45,000. 
25,000. 


100. 
300. 


Choir and Canon Stalls 
Altar Rail 


$20,000. 
1,000. 


Builder’s Stones: 
Interior or exterior wall 
stones — plain 10: 
Memorial Stones, inscribed 100. 
Flag Stones, per square 
yard LO; 


CAESAREA CHAPEL $25,000. 


Windows—Memorial to Bishops 
Croes, Odenheimer and 


Scarborough 3,000. 
Altar 1,000. 
Reredos 3,500. 
Pavement 500. 


CHILDREN’S CHAPEL 


$500. 
500. 


Altar 
Furnishings 
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CHAPTER HOUSE « DEAN’S YARD 
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LEGEND 


A — Cathedral 


B — Caesarea Chapel 

C — Lee Chapel 

D — Baptistry 

E — Porch 

F — Present All Saints Lady Chapel 
G — Present Synod Hall 

H — Cloister 
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i Chapter House and Library 


J — Diocesan House 





K — Bishop Gardner’s Residence 
L — Cathedral Close | 
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